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AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED 

TO 

MY PARENTS 



Since the writers of the Early Romantic School in Germany 
are so often censured and even deemed as being apart from their 
times simply because of their behavior, the desire awoke in me 
to seek out the motives which caused the actions of this group 
to become the MmS/^t merciless criticism. In this endeavor I 
feel greatly indebted to Dr. Daniel B. Shumway for his untir- 
ing efforts and kindly advice, and also to Dr. Emil Doemenburg 
for his helpful criticism. 

Philadelphia, May, 1920. 
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enjoyment alone, but also to enjoy the enjo}Tnent," ^* to Lucinde 
herself, the embodiment of the romantic ideal of femininity, or, 
in other words, to Dorothea Veit. "She, too (like Julius), was 
one of those who live, not in the common world, but in a world 
of their own creation. She, too. with a bold determination had 
cast off all social bonds and restrictions, and lived entirely free 
and independent." ^^ 

« 

But the revolutionists, who were striving for independence 
at the turning point of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
realized that the need of morality continues. So they gained the 
conception that morality could not remain unaltered, especially 
since all existence is progressive. Consequently, life is but a dead 
repetition, if there be no development, which in turn necessitates 
innovations. Yet, at this time advancement was permitted least 
of all in the sphere of morals. Therefore, one was forced by 
inner development to commit actions, so-called crimes, which 
were by no means done with an easy conscience. At that time, 
voluntarily acquired independence resulted in acts which seemed 
rather irrational. The Schlegel-Veit episode bears this out ; and 
therefore it had to be placed within the category of excesses. In 
the struggle for personal liberty and personal satisfaction, some 
people went so far as to believe, that independent thought and 
action involved the right to end one's life, when one wished to 
suffer no longer. Novalis had similar intentions after the death 
of his betrothed, Sophie von Kiihn ; ^* but he sincerely deemed 
this the beginning of all philosophy. Friedrich Schlegel, too, 
at one time entertained such a view. His despondency was, how- 
ever, due to remorse caused by one of his many affaires do coeur. 
The contents of his correspondence from September 1791, to 
May, 1792, constitute a diary of this episode. He also reflects 
the incident in the Lucinde, in connection with the Lisette 
affair.'® In all of his previous erotic adventures Schlegel had 



"Lucinde, p. 5. 

** Ibid., p. 60. 

* Heilborn, R : Novalis der Romantiker, pp. 54 ff. 

"• Lucinde, pp. 46 flF. 
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more fortunate attempts." ^^ Still it must be remembered that 
marriage contains a large element of the unforeseen, and im- 
poses many complex duties and obligations upon the contracting 
persons. So a man, who is a synonym for absolute freedom, 
and whose heart is bent on a definite scheme of self-development, 
may well shrink from embarking upon such a venturesome enter- 
prise; for he cannot endure the conflicting dictates of artificial 
conventionality. Then when he, who is an extreme radical in 
the sphere of moral law, meets with barriers that prevent a 
legal union, he is very, very prone to tread paths extending far 
beyond the confines of conventional morality. Consequently, it 
was natural for a man like Schlegel to show great willingness to 
break the ancient bonds, and to conceive a new type of union, 
namely a union of the soul, "devotion unfettered." 

But SchlegeFs idea was, that legal ties were absolutely 
unnecessary and superfluous. For the natural woman, with real 
feminine qualities, married in her youth to a man of her parents' 
choicp, who is many years her senior, and for whom she has 
never produced a spark of affection, lives a life to which she 
can never become resigned. And if she awakes to the realiza- 
tion of her own powers by her association with a man, with 
whom there arises a mutual exchange of ideas and impressions, 
and if their mutual love makes their two lives a united whole, 
then there is sufficiently strong foundation for a natural union. 
"Her entire l^eing is bound to him. . . . Her soul seeks 
to embrace him, will be satisfied with him; and only in the 
closest union with him can it find complete contentment. That 
endeavor is real womanly love; and this closest union, . . . 
where two become and remain as one by means of reciprocal 
necessities and dependence, is nothing other than mart-iage. A 
woman, who loves a man more than anything else, — w^ho derives 
from him her best existence — all her existence, — who wouldn't 
like to live without him, and who couldn't live without him, she 
(to be sure) in her heart is his wife." ^^ Naturally such a view 



"Friedrich Schlegel: Jugendschriften (edit, by J. Minor), II, 208, 34. 
" Friedrich Schlegel : Jugendschriften, II, 77, 31. 



